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plow and the sickle ; to spread over hill and dale the echoes of human 
labor and happiness ; to fill the land with cities, and towns, and villages ; 
to unite its opposite extremities by turnpikes and railroads ; to scoop out 
canals for the transmission of its products, and open rivers for its internal 
trade. War can only impede the fulfilment of this high mission to heav- 
en ; it absorbs the wealth, and diverts the energy which might be so 
much better devoted to the improvement of our country. All we want 
is peace — established peace ; and then time, under the guidance of a wise 
wise and cautious policy, will soon effect for us all the rest. 

"Yes time — ever-laboring time — will effect every thing for us. Our 
population is now increasing at the annnal average of six hundred thous- 
and. Let the next twenty-five years elapse, and our increase will have 
reached a million a year, and at the end of that period we shall count a 
population of forty-five millions. Before that day the nation will have 
spread from ocean to ocean. The coasts of the Pacific will then be as 
densely populated and as thickly settled with villages and towns as the 
coast of the Atlantic is now. In another generation we shall have reach- 
ed eighty millions of souls, and, if we can preserve peace, who shall set 
bounds to our prosperity or our success ? With one foot planted on the 
Pacific, we shall occupy a position between the two old continents of the 
world — a position eminently calculated to secure to us the commerce and 
the influence of both. If we abide by the councils of common sense — if 
we succeed in preserving our constitutional liberty, we shall then exhibit 
a spectacle such as the world never saw. I know that this one great 
mission is encompassed with difficulties ; but such is the inherent energy 
of our political system, and such its expansive capability, that it may be 
made to govern the widest space. If by war he become great, we can- 
not be free ; if we will be both great and free, our policy is peace." 



INTERNATIONAL FORBEARANCE. 

BZ J. P. BLANCHAED. 

The establishment of despotic thrones over submissive subjects has 
scarcely been more unfavorable to the liberty and improvement of a peo- 
ple, than the isolated independence and proud irresponsibility of nations 
have to the rights and safety of the weaker communities of the world. 
When any great power, by increasing its armaments, or taking any mili- 
tary step, gives alarm to another power, or infringes, in any degree , how- 
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ever small, on its rights, an inquiry or remonstrance from the latter is re- 
ceived with respect and promptly replied to. It is deemed a point of 
honor to give every explanation or assurance, by which the anxiety of 
the remonstrating power may be allayed, or its complaints removed ; and 
this is done without the slightest intimation of offence at the enquiry or 
remonstrance made, or the least admission that the reply is compelled by 
fear. 

But let the most unprovoked and unjustifiable aggression be made by 
any strong nation on a weaker one, even to the destruction of its indepen- 
dence, and the remonstrance of a third Government, however mild 
would be indignantly repelled, even at the risk of war ; and although the 
outrage should be such as to call forth the execrations of the people, and 
the press in every land, not a whisper of reproach is heard from any gov- 
ernment ; all the diplomatic communications to the aggressing power are 
as courteous as ever. When the gigantic power of Russia overwhelmed 
the struggling efforts of Poland, and all Europe (so far as it durst speak,) 
and America cried shame on the ferocious despot who thus crushed a 
rightful independence, the ministers of every nation still surrounded the 
throne of the Autocrat with professions of friendship, and he is perhaps 
unaware to this day that his oppressive usurpation is disapproved. So 
Britain extends her unprincipled conquests in Asia ; so France crimonss 
with blood the plains of Africa and the Islands of the Pacific ; so Amer- 
ica drives the diminishing Indian tribes to the Western forests — and rapa- 
ciously invades a sister Republic, and the voice of faithful philanthropy 
everywhere cries aloud in reprobation of these crimes, yet future histori- 
ans will never learn their perpetration from Departments of State, other 
than those of the parties. 

It is not to be inferred from the mutual silence of Governments on 
these acts of each other, that they approvingly acquiesce in their com- 
mission, for the individuals composing each of these Governments are, in 
their speeches and writings at home, loud in their reproaches of other na- 
tions for these outrages, however their own may be guilty ; and their courte- 
ous forbearance from official remonstrances must be sought for in other con- 
siderations. It may be the consciousness of equal injustice, or the fear of 
provoking resentments, or the conventional understanding that they are 
not to interfere, even verbally, in international disputes in which their own 
country is not immediately interested. Whatever may be the reason, 
the custom is decidedly unjust and inhuman. Should any person see a 
powerful man cruelly maltreating a weaker, unresisting one, he would be 
thought to evince great hardness of heart should he survey the action 
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with perfect indifference, or pass by without even a remonstrance, and 
still more so, should he afterwards take the aggressor by the hand with 
the most approving politeness. Yet this is the conduct of nations. No 
banded robbers or pirates are more forbearing to each other than Govern- 
ments in view of their respective oppressions. 

It would be a matter of rejoicing if this prudential silence, however un- 
principled, was a bond of perpetual peace among nations, and it is per- 
haps approved by good men under this idea ; but this is proved by expe- 
rience to be an error, for not only does this tacit acquiescence encourage 
civilized nations to carry on their aggressive wars, with more undisturbed 
vigor against their feebler victims, by which human blood and hard earn- 
ed treasure is poured out, and miseries multiplied ; but conquests are 
often carried so far by some one of those nations, that the fears and jeal- 
ousies of other civilized powers are awakened at its growing strength, 
and war arises from angry protests and menacing precautions made too 
late, and ever effectual to prevent it. 

It is not irrational to suppose all these wars might be prevented by a 
contrary custom, in which Governments should reciprocally offer to each 
other remonstrances against any aggression either might make upon a 
weaker power, at the first step of such aggression. If such interference was 
usual it might be made without offence. It would not be necessary that 
such remonstrance should be accompanied with a threat of war, or even 
of alienation. If it came from all, or the greatest number of civilized 
Governments whose friendship and good opinion were coveted, it would be 
as effectual, even more so, without any menace. The influence of public 
opinion, we all know, is next to omnipotent with individuals, stronger 
than laws or dangers ; and there is no reason why Government should 
not be equally deterred from unjust aggression by fear of obloquy among 
fellow Governments. They now pursue these aggressions so recklessly, 
because they have no sufficient proof that they are regarded with less 
favor by each other. 

Should the protests we have now spoken of be recognized by the law 
or custom of nations, the vigilance of Governments would cause them to 
be made very generally on the appearance of any injustice or oppression of 
either one towards a weaker nation ; and this leads us at once to the idea 
of an institution which has often been proposed by the friends of peace, 
"a Congress and Court of Nations" — the most perfect system of inter- 
national serveillance. Such a system of this nature, as has been describ- 
ed by them, would most certainly preclude all the martial oppressions by 
great nations of distant and weaker ones which we so much deprecate ; all 
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the jealousies and fears of civilized nations regarding each other ; and 
by consequence all the enormous expense ; oppressive taxation, and con- 
scription of their military provisions ; and all the bloodshed, devastation 
and crimes which defacethe image of God over the whole earth. 



THE VILLAGE CURE. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

A large force called the Revolutionary Army had just arrived in Ly- 
ons. They were men of horrid passions and lusts — men to whose hearts 
Mercy and Pity were strangers. Fifty of the inhabitants were sacrificed 
every day. Without the shadow of a reason men were seized and behead- 
ed. It was not long before victims were wanting. Then it was that the 
villages began to feel the horrors of the Revolution. Companies were 
despatched to the various villages to procure candidates for the scaffold. 
Thousands were thus dragged from their homes, fooled with promises of 
a trial in Lyons, and murdered. One morning a company of three hun- 
dred left Lyons at day-break and proceeded to a little town called Crem- 
ienx. The sun had just risen as they entered the village. It was a beau- 
tiful morning, and the sky was undirnmed by a cloud. The mountains 
were mantled with green and bespangled with dew drops. The inhabi- 
tants were one after another seized and were placed within the ranks of the 
soldiers to be marched to Lyons. The sun was well on his course when 
the brute soldiery proceeded to take the village cure. His dwelling was 
a small and humble one, almost entirely covered with the ivy and vine. 
There, right in front of it was a little garden full of flowers, blooming 
ever so fair. Many a pleasant hour had the old man spent there in cul- 
tivating the tender plants. The soldiers halted before his door, and a 
commissary who was with them entered the gate. A pretty little sun- 
burnt child was playing with a goat that was tied to a tree. Poor child ! 
he knew not that the old cure, his hired adopted father, was soon to leave 
him for Lyons — not to come back laden with presents for him — no ! but 
to ascend the scaffold ! The commissary entered the house and found him 
in a small parlor. " You must go with me to Lyons," said the commis- 
sary " I am sure they have nothing to lay to my charge," said the cure 
with a quivering voice. 

" I will protect you," said the commissary, and he followed him. As 



